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severely against those Roman historians who, like Janssen, delight in 
maintaining that the Protestant Reformation sounded the death-knell of 
Christian art in Germany. He admits that many works of art were 
destroyed by over-zealous iconoclasts in some parts of Germany in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, and grants also that the new evan- 
gelical movement at that time was not over-friendly to works of plastic 
art ; but he maintains that the evils of image-worship in the mediaeval 
church called forth this extreme position. In later centuries Protes- 
tantism has done its share toward the further development of the fine 
arts in all their departments. Indeed, by freeing the mind from the fet- 
ters of priestly domination, Protestantism has created an atmosphere 
in which art can attain its highest development. In the fourth essay 
the author shows how poorly adapted mediaeval church buildings were 
for the new services the Reformation made necessary, and how little 
by little the interior arrangements of the churches were totally changed. 
In the last essay of the collection some reasons are given for the 
decadence of the religious element in modern painting. The author 
believes that many of the most eminent painters of our time are 
inwardly estranged from religion, and that this fact constitutes one 
chief reason. Then, too, painting has been influenced, he says, by the 
new scientific thought of today, and painters have turned away from 
the historical and the ideal to the real, and have found fruitful fields 
in representing everyday life. Although the book is popular rather 
than technical, it is very suggestive and shows wide reading. 

A. J. Ramaker. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Key of Truth. A Manual of the Paulician Church of 
Armenia, the Armenian Text edited and transliterated with 
Illustrative Documents and Introduction. By Fred. C. 
Conybeare, M.A. Oxford : Clarendon Press ; New York : 
H. Frowde, 1898. Pp. cxcvi + 201. 15s.; $4-50, net. 

The appearance of this book is noteworthy in more than one 
respect. It is a valuable contribution to a much -neglected field. We 
regret to say that the value of the Armenian language and literature 
has not been appreciated by European scholars as it deserves. Once 
in a while a Lagarde or a Muller has done considerable work in this 
line, but the number of such has been lamentably small. The future, 
however, seems hopeful. Scholars like Gelzer, Vetter, and Hubschmann 
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in Germany, Meillet and Carrierre in France, and Conybeare in Eng- 
land, have come forward, and their contributions have not been few 
nor unimportant. 

Mr. Conybeare's articles in the American Journal of Theology 
and the American Journal of Philology, and his contribution on the 
Armenian version in the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, had already 
convinced us of his fair knowledge of the Armenian language and 
literature, while this book proves him to be the leading Armenian 
scholar of Europe, outside of the native-born Armenian circles. 
Moreover, the book is significant in its numerous and somewhat start- 
ling conclusions. Whether one accepts them or not, they are worthy 
of the careful attention of every reader with a taste for the subject. 

During his visit to Armenia, in 1891, Mr. Conybeare had seen an 
Armenian MS. in the library of the Holy Synod at Edjmiatzin, and, 
finding it related to a subject in which he was interested, had asked 
the library authorities to favor him with a copy of it. He received the 
copy in 1893, and the present volume is the editing of that MS., 
called The Key of Truth, with an English translation, preceded by an 
elaborate introduction. 

The MS., according to the colophone, bears the date 1782, but, 
both from the style and from the agreement of its contents with out- 
side literature, he assigns its origin to a date not later than 850 A. D. 

The Key of Truth contains the beliefs of the Paulician church, and 
they may be summarized as follows : 

Jesus, though Messiah, the eternal only-born Son, mediator of God 
and man, was yet not God ; he was a created man, a KTicr/ta. He 
received the Holy Ghost in his thirtieth year on the occasion of his 
baptism. 

Only three sacraments are necessary to salvation, viz. : repentance, 
baptism, and the eucharist. Baptism must be preceded by repentance 
and faith ; infant baptism is not valid. The Holy Ghost enters the 
catechumen immediately after baptism, which probably must not be 
administered before his thirtieth year. One unleavened loaf and 
wine are to be offered in the eucharistic sacrifice. The virgin Mary 
is not auTrapOtvos. Intercession of the saints, purgatory, images, pic- 
tures, crosses, sacrifices of animals, confession to priests, are strongly 
rejected. 

The canon includes the Old and New Testaments, except perhaps 
the Apocalypse. The Logos doctrine is rejected, though the fourth 
gospel is accepted. The "elect one" seems to be worshiped as Christ. 
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It is a pity that the document is not complete. During a heresy- 
hunting at the beginning of the century those who had the MS. in 
their possession tore out some of the leaves (about thirty-eight out of 
the ioo), and here and there erased one or more words out of their 
fear of the persecutors. Mr. Conybeare tries to fill up the gap 
from the reports of that inquisition which took place in 1837-45 in 
Arkhweli. 

The first half of the book (pp. xvii-cxcvi) is devoted to a long dis- 
course, in which Mr. Conybeare arrives at the following conclusions : 

Paulicianism has its origin in the Adoptionist or Ebionite doctrine, 
which was the faith of Jewish Christians of the apostolic age. Its 
earliest monument is the Shepherd of Hermas, as the later monu- 
ment is The Key of Truth. Soon it spread through Asia Minor and 
Persia, embracing the entire range of the Taurus mountains. The 
first Syrian church was Adoptionist, and from it Armenia received 
the first tidings of Christianity, long before the preaching by Gregory 
the Illuminator. Gregory himself was an Adoptionist, and the first 
translation of the Scriptures from the Syriac was probably made by 
these pre-Gregorian Adoptionists. But in the fourth century a new 
movement began by Nerses and his students, and through their influence 
the Greek Christology was introduced with such success that by the end 
of the 'fifth century Adoptionism had retired to obscurity, only to be 
revived as a new force in the eighth century. 

Early in the fourth century the Adoptionists were known to the 
Greeks as " Pauliani," after the name of Paul of Samosata, but during 
the following centuries, through persecution, they were lost sight of by 
the Greek theologians, and it was in the eighth and ninth centuries that 
" Grecized " Armenians brought them afresh to the notice of the Greeks 
under the Armenian form " Paulicians," which means "the followers 
of the wretched little Paul." 

Of the Paulician Armenians of Taurus about 200,000 were deported 
to Thrace and the Danube provinces in the eighth and tenth centuries, 
whence they found their way to various countries of Europe. The 
Bogomile church of the Balkan provinces, the mediaeval Cathars of 
Europe, and the Anabaptist and Unitarian movements of the age of 
the Reformation, owe their origin to these Armenian refugees. To 
quote Mr. Conybeare's own words : " It was the church of hardy moun- 
taineers, the rampart of Christianity and Roman civilization against 
the Arab and Tartar hordes. When reasons of state or bigotry failed 
to exterminate this primitive church among the ranges of the Taurus, 
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its members were deported by hundreds of thousands to Thrace. 
There they throve for centuries, and the spread of their tenets into 
Bohemia, Poland, Germany, Italy, France, and even into our own 
England, must have helped not a little to prepare the ground for the 
Puritan Reformation" (p. civ). Mr. Conybeare strongly repudiates 
the charge that they were Manicheans. 

Our space does not permit us to criticise these views in detail. Mr. 
Conybeare himself does not claim them to be conclusive, but "prob- 
able." His conclusion that the Adoptionist or Ebionite doctrine was 
the earliest apostolic faith is an old assertion, and the attempts to 
prove the contrary have been too many. The arguments brought for- 
ward to prove that both the early Armenian church and the Cathars 
of Europe were Adoptionists are very meager and weak. Too much 
weight is imposed on some doubtful expressions, which can easily be 
interpreted otherwise. On the other hand, his attempt to fix the date 
of the document is very scholarly, and fairly conclusive. And although 
he magnifies too much the influence of Paulicians in Europe, we would 
not hesitate to agree with him that they have had their share in shap- 
ing the destiny of the German Reformation, and we would therefore 
regard the Paulician church as the first Protestant church. 

The Armenian text covers the pages 1-65. The type is clear and 
fine. We could detect only two typographical errors : " tzartzakoumn " 
(p. 4, 1. 8) should be read hartzakoumn, and " Vazoutz" (p. 9, 1. 26) as 
Valoutz (after the transliteration of Mr. Conybeare). The translation, 
occupying pp. 71-124, is to be highly recommended, being painstaking 
and accurate, though we are afraid it is too idiomatic. 

The translation is followed by nine appendices (pp. 125-86), 
which are translations from old Armenian authors. These are fol- 
lowed by an excursus on the style of the Armenian text (pp. 187-90), 
which is a piece of profound scholarship. Mr. Conybeare, following 
the style of the ancient MS. copyist, adds a colophon to the end 
of the text in the Armenian language, giving his name, the date of the 
editing, translation, etc. It contains two cases of curious confusion 
in dentals. 

As to his method of transliteration of Armenian names, we are 
obliged to say we cannot approve of it. These names already in their 
simplest possible forms seem horrible to foreigners, while the translitera- 
tion of Mr. Conybeare makes them horrible both to foreign and native 
Armenian scholars. For example, Mkherttschian, Indshidshian, 
Tchrgan, etc. 
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Why the original text and the translation have not been given on 
alternate pages we cannot see. It would have been a great help to 
those who care to study the text. 

Another defect in the arrangement of the book is that the introduc- 
tion, which consists of 174 pages, is a continuous long discourse, with- 
out chapters or similar breaks, which it is a hard and tedious task to 
read through. 

On the whole, the book is one which certainly will be welcomed 
and valued by all who are interested in church literature, and Mr. 
Conybeare rightly deserves our hearty congratulations for his excellent 
work. 

Armenag Haigazian. 

Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Italy and the Italians. By George B. Taylor, D.D. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1898. Pp. 
441. gi.50. 

The purpose of this volume is indicated by the author in his mod- 
est preface : " It is not intended for persons well acquainted with Italy, 
her land, history, institutions, literature, and people. Leaving out 
these, there remains a large class, including many of the cultured and 
the traveled, to whom it may appeal." 

It is also written with the hope that it may, at least indirectly, pro- 
mote the cause of Christian missions. The author is the superintend- 
ent of Baptist missions in Italy, and has lived in Rome almost a 
quarter of a century. He has had the opportunity of knowing much 
of the Italians in every section of Italy. 

The first fifty pages of the volume are devoted to the making of 
Italy. He has drawn his information from the best sources, such as 
the letters of Count Cavour, and the files of La Nuova Antologia. 

Chapter third discusses Italy's dynasty, constitution, etc. Chapter 
fourth is devoted to contemporary history, from 1870 to 1898. 
Chapters fifth and sixth are largely descriptive of his own journeyings, 
which he calls "A Run through Italy." Then follow five chapters on : 
"Rome;" "Traits and Customs;" "The Home;" "The Army, 
Industries, the Lottery, Emigration ; " " Language, Literature, Public 
Instruction." The last hundred pages are devoted to the strength and 
weakness of Romanism and its relations to new Italy, and the evangel- 
ization of Italy. 



